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President's Corner 


t's officially spring, so it's time for us to start our 

biodiversity surveys for this year. The plant 
group is heading back to Mason's for a follow-up 
survey and our main excursion timeslot is a 
biodiversity survey at Weeaporinah—a chance to 
get out into the really wet part of the Otways and 
see some of the forest still remaining on private 
property. Don't be deterred if you don’t think you’re 
an expert bird, plant, fern, invertebrate or fungus 
identifier—we'll have lots of reference material and 
there will be plenty of tasks for everybody. And of 
course we intend to enjoy ourselves as well! 


Collecting, recording and disseminating 
biodiversity information is one of the key purposes 
of the Club. It distinguishes us from some of the 
other environmental groups in our region who have 
more specific practical aims and are doing so 
much good work on the ground looking after their 
local parks and reserves or monitoring particular 
facets of the environment. Being interviewed 
recently for a media article on environmental 
volunteering forced me sit down and think of all the 


Tonight... 


...Deborah Evans 


groups active in our area—and | came up with a 
long list, which may help explain why the GFNC is 
struggling to hold its membership numbers. 


Declining membership also leads to a declining 
‘workforce’, and, at the risk of sounding like a 
cracked record, | do need to remind members that 
we did not fill the Treasurer's position at the last 
AGM, we still do not have a volunteer to look after 
writing up our monthly talks, and our boneseeding 
volunteers are down to a small hard core of 
regulars. We did have a few welcome visitors at 
last month's boneseeding and a club member who 
has not been one of the regulars, but there were 
insufficient of us to really clear the hillside properly, 
leaving too much to seed before we can get out 
again next year. 


On a positive note, our library is going ahead in 
leaps and bounds with some generous donations 
as well as our new purchases. Please set aside 
the morning of Thursday 18 September to come 
along and help with the re-shelving. 


...Janine Duffy will talk about 'Koalas—some unusual observations in the 
You Yangs and the Brisbane Ranges’. Janine writes: 'As an ecotour operator, we visit the 
same areas of bushland frequently, often daily, right throughout the year. Early in our 
business history (around 1998) we started taking notes about the koalas we saw, and 
over time this has become quite a comprehensive study that monitors about 30 known 
koalas, maps their home ranges, notes tree species usage, movements and social 
interactions with other koalas. Our research is only observational—we don't tag, collar or 
touch our subjects but do it all through binoculars and photographs. We have records of 
over 5000 koala sightings, all in the wild. In that time we have seen some amazing 


things!! 


At the October meeting... 


„Ellen Mitchell will be talking about her research with Rufous Bristlebirds and how different 
habitats, and changes to habitats such as fragmentation, altered fire regimes and environmental weeds affect 


their distribution. 


GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can 
be emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to Barry Lingham 
(5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 


We welcome 


Samantha Granger, who is the Regional 
Manager of Conservation Volunteers Australia 
in Geelong 


GFNC Web page: http://home.vicnet.net.au/-gfnc/ 


e-mail address: gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


Members are encouraged to arrive 
early at general meetings. 


to the club and wish her a long 
and happy association. 


The photo on the front cover, by Sigrid Mitchell, is of a Rufous Bristlebird at 


Point Addis on 28 September 2008, carrying dry grass. 


The room will be open at 7.15 pm to 
allow members to chat to other 
members and visitors. 


The photo on the back cover, by Lorraine Phelan, is of Point Addis. 





Rambling on 
10 000 seabirds off Point Lonsdale 


| 've seen a few things in my time that qualify as wonders of the 
natural world. This is one of them. 


Winter is when seabirds appear over the continental shelves and 
inshore waters off the Victorian coast. On 3 July 2008, there had 
been three days of strong west to south-west winds. Birds can be 
pushed close to shore in these conditions. It's a difficult call from 
Bacchus Marsh, judging conditions on the south coast 80 km 
away. However Dean suggested we try sea-watching at Point 
Lonsdale. As soon as the sea came into sight we started seeing 
white dots. The telescope revealed clouds of pale birds inside the 
Bay, over the Rip, and offshore from the reef edge to the horizon. 
The numbers were staggering. 








The headland at Point Lonsdale offers a clear elevated view over the 
ocean. 


Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


Birds were wheeling past at speed, rising and falling, showing 
flashes of white as they arced over. | was stunned at first. It was 
outside my experience. A few closer birds gave me glimpses of 
pale-grey upperwings with darker lines. It dawned on me that 
they could all be prions. They can occur in huge flocks off the 
southern Australian coast. With my identification still based only 
on glimpses, | phoned Barry Lingham. He phoned Tom Fletcher 
and left a message for Craig Morley. 


Some prions were coming in just beyond the breakers so | 
focussed the telescope there. A tiny bird flew through the field of 
view. It stayed in view for ages (in sea-watching from shore, 
‘ages' means more than one second). It travelled along a trough 
low to the water with fluttering wingbeats. Compared to the 
prions, it had shorter wings in relation to the body and a short 
square tail. It was completely black with a broad, brilliant white 
crescent across the rump. It was a Wilson's Storm-petrel. Dean 
also saw one. This was a new bird for me. 


Naturally when the others arrived | was in a state of excitement. 
Barry had thought maybe my talk of 'thousands of seabirds' was 
an exaggeration but he too was amazed. Tom arrived soon 
afterwards. Barry tried a count. He gave up at 10 000. 


Seeing plumage details is no easy task when the birds are small, 
far away, moving at speed, and constantly tilting, weaving and 
disappearing behind the swell? Where should | focus? Which 
birds should | follow when there are so many? A likely candidate 
zooms through and | swing the scope hoping to catch it up and 


... Marilyn Hewish 


follow it smoothly. | get it nicely in the field and my few seconds 
is up—the bird is gone behind the waves. The prions ' tilting flight 
action was angled to mainly show the birds' white undersides, no 
help in identification. Over an hour and a half | got maybe five 
good looks at pale grey heads and backs, narrow dark M-marks 
across the backs and upperwings, and dark tail tips. We all saw 
broad dark tips on some birds' tails, which made them Fairy 
Prions. To be pedantic, Fulmar Prions look the same at a 
distance, but HANZAB says Fulmar Prions are much rarer. Other 
birds had narrow dark tail tips. What they were is anyone's 
guess. There could have been several prion species present— 
Broad-billed, Salvin's, Antarctic and/or Slender-billed. They are 
distinguishable only in the hand or in a very close view. There 
were also Shy and Black-browed Albatrosses and Fluttering 
Shearwaters. From 1 pm to 2.30 pm it was full on. We checked 
out 13th Beach to the west but there were no prions. On the way 
back we got an excited text message from Craig, who'd arrived at 
Point Lonsdale in response to Barry's message. 


By 3 pm, the birds were merely in hundreds. Craig and | saw 
something different—tiny birds zipping through fast and low and 
disappearing rapidly. We both considered Diving-Petrels, but | 
couldn't be sure. My only good view was from the front as a bird 
dropped behind a wave. | saw a black head and bib and a white 
breast and belly. | wrote some notes in my notebook and 
mentally marked it as a mystery. By 4 pm, there were only a few 
birds and we left. 


On 12 July, the winds were northerly, but we tried again anyway. 
The flock of prions was visible far out, but albatrosses, Fluttering 
Shearwaters and White-fronted Terns were close in so | stayed. 
After an hour, a small bird zapped by just beyond the breakers. 
For once the side-on view in the scope was perfect. | knew 
instantly it was the same as my mystery bird from 3 July. | got 
clear looks at the back and wings, which I'd missed before, and 
saw the flight action well. | thought, 'Now I've got you, you ****!' 
but when | looked through the field guide nothing seemed to fit. | 
considered Grey-backed Storm-Petrel but my bird didn't have 
grey panels on the upperwings. The illustrations of Diving-Petrels 
showed white on the throat. | felt frustrated and inadequate. 





Dean and Craig Morley watching large numbers of prions off Point 
Lonsdale, 3 July 2008. A small wooden building provides welcome 
protection from the winter wind. 


Photo: Marilyn Hewish 
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After a few days, my resolve returned. | emailed my descriptions 
to Mike Carter, the seabird guru who has helped me before. It 
turned out to be simple, and a new bird for me. No wonder the 
birds disappeared when they dropped behind the waves. They 
were diving under the water. My description and Mike's reply is 
below. 


Seabirds from shore are a strain. The odds are stacked against 
the bird-watcher. After hours of watching, the unusual bird zooms 
through. It might be too far away, too fast or at the wrong angle. | 
might be caught by surprise or slow with the telescope. I'm 
hampered by my lack of seabird experience. So why do | persist? 
Maybe I'm just a glass-half-full sort of person. | like being 
outdoors even in winter; | love watching the sea in all its moods; 
I've slowly learned to identify the common seabirds, and to enjoy 
their grace and mastery of the elements; and just occasionally, | 
see something beautiful and extra-ordinary like 10 000 prions 
swirling over the sea in white clouds. 


Description of unknown seabirds, Point Lonsdale, 3 and 12 
July 2008 


On each occasion, the bird flew direct just behind the 
breakers beyond the reef, keeping the same height, very low 
over the sea, not rising and falling like the prions and 
shearwaters. The wingbeats were fast and deep, absolutely 
no gliding. On both occasions the bird suddenly propped and 
dropped and appeared to alight behind the swell. | never saw 
either of them again, even though | scanned the sea for some 
time where the birds disappeared. 


The birds were small—much smaller than Fluttering 
Shearwaters at the same distance, and even quite a bit 
smaller than prions. They had wings shorter in relation to the 
body than prions and shearwaters, and held straight out from 
body, not angled back at all. The head looked quite large in 


relation to the body. The tail was short. The bill was thin and 
short. 


They were black and white. The first bird was heading 
towards me. | saw a black head and as the bird propped | 
saw that the black came down quite low over the breast in a 
bib, sharply cut off from the pure white lower breast and belly. 
There was no white up under the chin. Poor view of 
upperwings and body which looked dark, and no view of 
underwing. 


| saw the second bird for longer and it was flying parallel to 
me. It too had the black head, extensive straight-across black 
bib, no white under the chin, and white underparts. It tilted a 
few times and showed the upperparts which looked 
completely plain black. | had no view of the underwings. 


Mike Carter's reply 


A very good, in fact an excellent and complete description, 
which leaves me in no doubt that because of the size, flight, 
behaviour, shape, and colouring, the birds you saw were 
Common Diving-Petrels. | see no contra-indications and 
nothing else fits. Common Diving-Petrels have a dark collar 
which varies in extent but is sometimes complete. And don't 
forget that the chin and throat which can in any case be 
dusky are in shade so will appear darker than they really are. 


Thanks to Mike Carter for identifying my mystery birds; to Barry, 
Tom and Craig for sharing the experience; and especially to 
Dean for suggesting we make the trip. Identification details on 
the seabirds we saw are in the Handbook of Australian, New 
Zealand and Antarctic Birds, Volume 1: Ratites to Ducks, 1990, 
eds S. Marchant and P.J. Higgins, Oxford University Press. 


Out and about 
Explaining the volcanic plain 


hat do all these terms mean? Victorian Volcanic Plain 

Bioregion, Biosphere for the Victorian Volcanic Plain, West 
Victorian Volcanic Plains, Victorian Newer Volcanics Province, 
Kanawinka Geopark—where do they start and end, how far do 
they overlap, what is the purpose of each? 


An area of Cainozoic volcanic activity in southeast Australia is 
often known as the Victorian Volcanic Plain. For the CCMA or 
Corangamite Shire, the Volcanic Plain ends westward, with their 
area of responsibility, at Derrinallum; for Kanawinka Geopark it 
ends eastward at Colac; for ANRA, the Australian Natural 
Resources Atlas, the Victorian Volcanic Plain has two subregions 
with a gap between: the undulating basaltic Victorian Volcanic 
Plain and the gently-sloping ash plain of Mt Gambier province 
over the South Australian border. The geomorphic division of 
West Victorian Volcanic Plains appears identical to the Victorian 
Volcanic Plain Bioregion. The Newer Volcanics Province 
designates areas of volcanic activity younger than seven million 
years. 


Bioregions and the Australian Natural Resources Alas 
Australia’s bioregional framework forms the basis for the 
scientific framework for the National Reserve System. Bioregions 
are broad-scale divisions—large, geographically distinct areas of 
land with common characteristics such as geology, landform 
patterns, climate, ecological features and plant and animal 
communities. Australia has been divided up into 85 bioregions 
and IBRA is the Interim Biogeographic Regionalisation for 
Australia, a framework for conservation planning and sustainable 
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resource management in a bioregional context. Each bioregion 
‘reflects a unifying set of major environmental influences which 
shape the occurrence of flora and fauna and their interaction with 
the physical environment’ (IBRA). Victoria has 27 bioregions and 
403 subregions. The Volcanic Plains Bioregion has two 
subregions, VVP1 and VVP2. 


The Victorian Volcanic Plain bioregion VVP1 and the VVP 
Biosphere Proposal cover the same area, the Cainozoic volcanic 
plain in southern Victoria, averaging about 100 km wide, 
stretching from almost the western state border, reaching the 
coast at Portland and Warrnambool, north as far as Ararat and 
east to Melbourne. Arms of the plain extend up valleys to the 
north of both Melbourne and Ballarat following lava flows. 
Volcanic deposits formed an extensive flat to undulating basaltic 
plain with stony rises, old lava flows, numerous volcanic cones 
and old eruption points, and is dotted with shallow lakes, both 
salt and freshwater. It consists of flat lava fields made up of many 
small-scale and short-lived thin basalt flows, from more than 400 
eruption points, most active between 2 and 4.5 million years ago. 
The youngest in Victoria, Mt Napier, was active about 7000 years 
ago. Covering an area of about 15 000 sq km, the Volcanic Plain 
is not large by world standards, but is distinguished by the variety 
of volcanic features it displays, and on a biogeographic basis by 
its distinctive flora and fauna, much of which is under threat from 
habitat loss. 


ANRA’s biodiversity assessment for the Victorian Volcanic Plain 
shows many ecosystems where there is no data, and only a few 


recommendations for recovery action (See www.anra.gov.au/ 


topics/vegetation/assessment/vic ). It is a very depressing 
picture. The native grasslands of the volcanic plain have been 


severely affected by European settlement and include 
e 119 known threatened species, many undetermined 
e 80 listed vertebrates and plants, 19 with Action 
Statements 
e 2 listed invertebrates, one with an Action Statement 
e 2 listed communities, one with an Action Statement 


The locally occurring species include 

e Lara Greenhood Pterostylis sp. aff. biseta 

e  Inverleigh Spider-orchid Caladenia sp. aff. 
frangrantissima 

e Shelford Leek-orchid Prasophyllum fosteri 

e Plains Wanderer—how many still roam the Werribee 
plains? 

e Brolga 

e Striped Legless Lizard 

e Grassland Earless Dragon (currently being surveyed. 
Contact donna.mcmaster@dse.gov.au if you want to 
participate) 

e Corangamite Water Skink 

e Eastern Barred Bandicoot (recently released at 
Werribee Zoo) 


On a brighter note, the Natural Temperate Grassland of the 
Victorian Volcanic Plain has been listed as critically endangered 
on the EPBC Act 1999, effective from 21 June 2008. This means 
(among other things) that proposals involving clearing of this 
vegetation type will require referral to the Federal Minister for 
approval. 


Biosphere Reserves 
The concept of biospheres was developed by UNESCO in 


Crater wall at Mt Napier, Victoria's youngest volcano. 
Photo: Valda Dedman 





response to growing concern about environmental degradation 
and extinction of species. A Biosphere was defined as ‘all that 
part of the Earth which supports life’. In 1974 a worldwide 
network of Biosphere Reserves was established. Its primary 
purpose was to protect representative areas of the world’s major 
ecological units. Management combines both conservation and 
sustainable use of natural resources. People are an integral 
component and voluntary cooperation on all levels is necessary 
to make the concept work. ‘Biosphere Reserve’ is an 
international designation made by UNESCO on the basis of 
nominations submitted by countries participating in Man and the 
Biosphere Program MAB (see www.unesco.org/mab). Biosphere 
Reserves have three inter-connected functions 
e Conservation: landscapes, ecosystems, species and 
genetic variation 
e Development: economic and human and culturally 
adapted 
e Logistic support: research, monitoring, environmental 
education and training’ (UNESCO) 


Australia has 14 biosphere reserves. Some, such as Noosa, and 
the Mornington Peninsula and Western Port have been 
designated biospheres since their establishment. Others, such as 
Wilson’s Promontory, are national parks; Croajigalong includes 
Nadgee Nature Reserve with the national park, Fitzgerald River 
extends beyond the national park and involves the wider 
community and industry; Macquarie Island is a World Heritage 
Area. Barkindji, along the Murray River in northwest Victoria, has 
a staged implementation approach, with a core zone, buffer zone 
and transition zone. 


The Victorian Volcanic Plain Biosphere proposal is still in its 
infancy. It covers a very large area with many controlling bodies 
and much private land, so issues about priorities for the three 
interconnected functions may have to be resolved. By bringing 
together with one voice funding bids for projects, it has the 
capacity to be an effective force for ecological good. 


Geoparks 

Kanawinka, Australia’s first National Geopark, was finally 
declared on 22 June as the first Australian UNESCO Global 
Geopark. It developed from the Volcanoes Discovery Trail, 
www.volcanoesdiscoverytrail.com which an active committee 
established, together with interpretive signage at key sites anda 
CD educational pack, as part of a two-year bid to have the park 
recognised internationally. The area it covers stretches from the 
southeast corner of South Australia to Colac. Within its 
boundaries there are several national and state parks, such as 
Mt Eccles, Mt Napier and Tower Hill. Its strength is variety, not 
grandiose scale. It includes scoria cones, lava caves, stony rises, 





Mt Anakie landscape from crater rim. 


Photo: Valda Dedman 
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nested craters, maar lakes, tumuli and our youngest volcano, Mt. 
Gambier, only 4300 years old. It has strong links to cultural 
heritage, both aboriginal, such as the Lake Condah eel trap and 
village complex, and European in drystone walls and bluestone 
building blocks. It also includes the karst landscape of the 
Kanawinka fault, which extends from Narracoorte to Portland. 


What is a Geopark? It is a nationally protected area containing a 
number of geological heritage sites of particular importance, 
rarity or aesthetic appeal. They are part of an integrated concept 
of protection, education and sustainable development. Geoparks 
do not have world heritage listing; they are regions of geological 
significance which incorporate human development. (Australia 
has 17 world heritage sites, ranging from the Great Barrier Reef 
and Uluru-Kata Tjuta to the Sydney Opera House). The 
Kanawinka Geopark listing does not affect existing land use. 
Parks and reserves within its boundaries remain intact. Local 
government remains the authority on planning issues on private 
land, with the geopark’s management team having an advisory 
role. Kanawinka will be managed from an office in Penshurst. 
The geopark concept is significantly linked to geotourism as a 
means of raising public awareness, providing interpretation and, 
hopefully, greater protection. 


In 2000 the European Geoparks Network was founded and the 
following year the Division of Earth Sciences of UNESCO 
entered into an agreement for cooperation, which led to the 
formation of the Global Network of National Geoparks assisted 
by UNESCO. By April 2008 this had grown to include 56 National 
in 17 Member countries. China has 20 geoparks, Germany six, 
Iran and Norway one each. Neither the United States nor 
Canada has joined the network. Other geoparks may form 
partnerships with Kanawinka, or part of it. Vulkaneifel in 
Germany has shown interest in Mount Gambier’s lakes and 
craters, and China in Tower Hill. 


Kanawinka's starting point is the geology of the region. Included 
are six sites of international significance, (such as the Blue Lake 
of Mt Gambier with its annual colour change, and the World 
Heritage Narracoorte Caves), 14 of national significance and 
many of state significance. Separately, they are all worth a visit. 
Together, the landscape in all its variety and beauty is a valuable 
part of Australia’s heritage, both natural and cultural. Kanawinka 
Geopark with its link to UNESCO is part of an international 


framework of Geoconservation—add this word to your 
vocabulary. 


A rich and diverse world on the volcanic plain in effect starts right 
at our doorstep in Geelong and extends westward right across 
southern Victoria and beyond. 





View from Red Rock, maar lake in foreground, 2004. 
Photo: Valda Dedman 


Additional References and where to learn more— 

follow the links 

Birch, W.D. (1994) Volcanoes in Victoria. Royal Society of 
Victoria. Melbourne. 

Volcanoes Discovery Trail. Volcanic Discovery Trail Committee. 
(Pamphlet) 

www.anra.gov.au (Australian Natural Resources Atlas) 

www.dpi.vic.gov.au/dpi/vro/vrosite (Victorian Resources Online) 

www.dse.vic.gov.au 

www.environment.gov.au/parks/biosphere 

www.environment.gov.au/parks/nrs/science/bioregion-framework 

www.unesco.org/science/earth/geoparks 


Plant Group 


An illustrated key for pea plants within our region 


A fairly intensive discussion on pea plants found in some local 
sites within GFNC's patch resulted in a preliminary list of 21 
genera, 61 species. 


Helen is continuing 
contact with kindred 
groups to introduce the 
project, invite their 
partnership and obtain 
information about pea 
plants on their patch. 


Any person, club member 
of not, interested in this 
project is invited to give 
me a call on 5243 3916. 





Pultanaea sp., Brisbane Ranges 
Photo: Lorraine Phelan 
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Pultenaea dentata Clustered Bush Pea, Forest Rd, Anglesea, 25 
August 2008. 


Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Posters—birds and fence posts 


P osters...mean different things to different people. To a small 
child, a friendly cartoon character brings a sense of security 
and company; a teenager's poster may be an image of a rock 
star or sporting team, while to an adult perhaps a memory of a 
place visited or an event witnessed is forever evoked by a poster. 


To an AFL supporter a poster is a kick that hits the goal post—a 
point is scored! 


My posters are birds—no, not big glossy pictures but the birds 
themselves, those that use fence posts to perch on or nest 
inside. 


Old timber posts are best, but the thousands of trees cut to 
provide them is a downside. Now, treated pine, concrete or steel 
posts are used in preference to native timber—well, in many 
places, there are no trees left that would be suitable to cut for 





Photo: Trevor Pescott 





A Richard's Pipit using a post as a lookout point. 
Photo: Trevor Pescott 


... Trevor Pescott 


posts. And because of this loss of trees, often posts are the only 
suitable perches left for birds. 


It is not simply as a place for birds to rest for a breather that 
posts are important. They may serve as a landmark for nesting 
birds such as Richard's Pipits, or a lookout for predators. 


Raptors will use them as places from which to go hunting, and 
dinner tables after a successful pursuit. 


Big, old posts that are now hollow are ideal nesting places for 
some birds, too. Recently, a number of pairs of Blue-winged 
Parrots have been recorded nesting in fence posts near 
Geelong, with four pairs within about 500 m of each other. 





A Blue-winged Parrot attending to its nest in a fence post. 
Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Some years ago, | was invited to join a panel of judges in the 
Nature section of a national competition—the Royal Melbourne 
Show as | recall. In those days, the definition of 'Nature' included 
a clause that said that 'the hand of man must not be apparent’. In 
other words, there must not be any evidence of human 
interference with the subject or the surrounds. This was mainly to 
prevent obviously set-up photographs being entered. 


One superb picture of an Owlet Nightjar leaving its nest in an 
ancient, lichen covered post received my top points. Sure, the 
post had, a long time before, had a wooden rail inserted in a 
rectangular slot, and this gap had become the entry point to the 
nightjar's nest inside the now hollow post. 


My fellow judges, however, ruled the photograph ineligible 
because the post had been cut by someone making a fence— 
‘the hand of man’. 'No, no,' | protested, 'that slot was chewed out 
by a particular species of white ant called Termitus rectangulus 
that always chews that shaped hole!’ | wasn't believed, and the 
photographer was denied the award truly deserved. 


Spring Walk in the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
Sunday 14 September 2008 


8.30 am 
9.30-10.00 am 
10.00 am 


Meet at the Information Centre for a bird walk to observe the spring bird life in the Nature Reserve 

Morning Tea (provided) and a chat 

Discovering spring wildflowers in the Nature Reserve 

Bring: Binoculars, wet-weather clothing, hat, sunscreen, magnifying lens (to look at flowers). 
Contact Barry Lingham 0417 115109 or Michael Connell 0437 959970 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Eastern Park and Geelong Botanic Gardens, 


28 August 2008, 0900-1200 h 
Leader: Craig Morley 


O n a cool and overcast morning, 13 members and friends 
ventured forth to enjoy what was to be a pleasant and 
relaxed morning of birding. 


We started with a walk through the Botanic Gardens where we 
enjoyed good views of Crimson Rosellas and Eastern Rosellas. 
It was pleasing to see and hear a Brown Thornbill and a Grey 
Fantail, though they afforded only fleeting views. The Nankeen 
Night-Herons were in their usual roost and were viewed through 
the telescopes and enjoyed by all. 


Everyone had fine views of a pair of Australian Hobbies as they 
began the courtship phase of their breeding season. The group 
had good views of the Grey-headed Flying-foxes in their roost 
and also a Brush- 
tailed Possum in 
its daytime 
hideaway. We did 
not visit the 
Geelong 
Conference 
Centre. 


Once more the 
lack of Willie 
Wagtails and 
Yellow-rumped 
Thornbills in the 
park was a topic of 
conversation and 
speculation. Both 
species were once 
common and 
widespread in this 
urban parkland 
and are now 
uncommon, and 
often, very difficult 
to find. 


Australian Hobby, Eastern Park, 
28 August 2008. 


Photo: Craig Morley 





Bird list 


Pacific Black Duck, a pair at the pond in the 21st Century 
garden. 

Nankeen Night-Heron, several in the usual roost 

Australian Hobby, female and male in the nest territory. 

Masked Lapwing, several seen and heard. 

Silver Gull, several heard overhead. 

Spotted Turtle-Dove, several seen and heard. 

Galah, small numbers seen and heard. 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo, a small group of four flying over 
and also heard to north. 

Rainbow Lorikeet, several pairs and small groups heard and 
seen. 

Crimson Rosella, several birds noted, especially two adult birds 
in the 19th Century garden. 

Eastern Rosella, a pair seen in Botanic gardens. Seen and 
heard in other areas. 

Laughing Kookaburra, one silent female, perched low in a 
Eucalypt north of the Botanic gardens, afforded very good 
'scope' views. 

White-Browed Scrub-wren, one or two birds heard in the 
Botanic gardens. 

Brown Thornbill, one bird heard and briefly seen in the 19th 
Century gardens. 

Red Wattlebird, common and widespread. 

White-plumed Honeyeater, one or two heard on golf course. 

Magpie-lark, several pairs seen. 

Grey Fantail, one bird heard and briefly seen in the 19th Century 
gardens. 

Grey Butcherbird, several birds heard and seen. 

Australian Magpie, several pairs and single birds noted. 


|| Pied Currawong, heard and seen in several areas. 
= | Little Raven, heard and seen in several areas. A pair in the 


northern area was seen taken twigs into a very tall Pinus 


Sp.. 
Common Blackbird, common in the19th and 20th Century 
gardens. 
Common Starling, several flying over. 
Total: 24 species 





GFNC Excursion to Anglesea Heath 
Sunday 17 August 2008 


M ost members, plus two visitors from the Ballarat FNC, met 
us at Shiny Eye Track, off Forest Road. Those who began 
the day at Eastern Park were able to see the resident Nankeen 
Night Herons and several parrots before departing. Upon arrival 
at Shiny Eye Track, the group assembled to investigate the local 
heathland which was looking superb. Although the rainfall this 
year was below average, it was enough to give the heathland a 
healthier look than in the past few years. 


Many of the wildflowers had already begun flowering and the 
wattles were resplendent, with brilliant yellow blossom. There 
was a good variety of wattle species present, with seven species 
noted on the plant list. The Common Heath was impressive, with 
different plants showing colours ranging from white, through 
delicate pinks to deep crimson. Several species of orchid were 
flowering including greenhoods and some of the smaller species 
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...Barry Lingham 


like Gnat Orchids. Despite a proliferation of plants seen, few 
birds were noted at this site. 


Barwon Water is currently testing water flows from bores that 
have been sunk into the Tertiary Sands of this area. The water 
has been stored in the old reservoir and some is being used by 
the Alcoa power station. Barwon Water hopes to take up to 7000 
million litres of water per year from the aquifer to supplement 
Geelong’ water supply. The water will be piped to Lake Wurdi 
Boluc. 


The second stop was at Gum Flat. The area at the intersection of 
Allerdyce Track and Gum Flat Road often has Helmet Orchids, 
but we had to be content with viewing many Nodding 
Greenhoods. A pleasant walk took in some of the variety of 


Continued on page 8 


A male Allocasuarina misera Small Sheoak. 
Photo: Barry Lingham 


GFNC excursion 
Anglesea heath 
17/8/08—Barry Lingham 


| AustralianShelduck | o o o S X o 
Australian Wood Duck | o S XxX J 
| Pacific Black Duck |] TX 
Grey Tea XT 
Chestnut Teal J o To o O S Xx | | 
| Hardhead___| | _|_ xXx | ë 
| Hoary-headed Grebe____|___|__|_X || 
| Little Pied Cormorant | | CX | 
| White-facedHeron | TX 
| NankeenNightHeron | XT So o S 
Eurasian Coot | CX | 
Masked Lapwing | CX | | 
Gaah KT S 
Little Corella | XT | | 
| Sulphur-crested Cockatoo | X | | TX 
Rainbow Lorikeet | XT d S 
Australian King-Parrot | | TX 
| Crimson Rosela | XT T So 
| Fan-tailed Cuckoo_____|__|_ XxX | ___|_ | 
| White-throated Treecreeper | | X J o J xX | 
| Superb Fairy-wren_______|_|_X | ____|_ X | 
| StriatedPardalote | |X 
| BrownThornbill | EXT | | 
| Yellow Thornbil | XT S 
Red Wattlebird Jo o XTX 
| Yellow-facedHoneyeater | | |X 
| White-eared Honeyeater_ | | X | J x | 
| Brown-headed Honeyeater | | |X 
| White-napedHoneyeater | | |X 
| CrescentHoneyeater | | XT XX 
| NewHolland Honeyeater | | X | J| X | 
Eastern Yellow Robin | ( XxX |) J X | 
| GoldenWhistler _ J XT 
| Grey Shrike-thrush | XT | 
| Magpielark | XT __ | | 
Grey Fantail TX | 
| WillieWagtal |X 
| AustralianMagpie | | XT | | 
Pied Currawong | S x f e 
Little Raven | EX S | 
| Mistletoebird | XT S 
| Welcome Swallow | XT | 
|Silvereye TX 
| Common Starling TX Do S 
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Cyrtostylis reniformis Gnat Orchid, Shiney Eye Track. 


Track & | Anglesea 
Sewerage 
Ponds 


Distillery 
Creek 
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Plant list, GFNC excursion to Anglesea heath, 17/8/08— 


Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Alison Watson 


Lindsaea linearis 


Acianthus caudatus 
Cyrtostylis reniformis 
Hypolaena fastigiata 
Lepidosperma sp. 
Leporella fimbriata 
Pterostylis melagramma 
Pterostylis nana 
Pterostylis nutans 
Pterostylis sanguinea 
Thelymitra antennifera (?) 
Wurmbea dioica ssp dioica 
Xanthorrhoea australis 
Xanthorrhoea minor ssp. lutea 


Acacia genistifolia 

*Acacia longifolia var. sophorae 
Acacia myrtifolia 

Acacia pycnantha 

Acacia suaveolens 

Acacia verniciflua 

Acacia verticillata 
Allocasuarina littoralis 
Allocasuarina misera 

Amyema pendula ssp. pendula 
Baeckea ramosissima ssp. prostrata 
Banksia marginata 

Brachyloma uliginosa 

Correa reflexa var. reflexa 
Cryptandra tomentosa var. 1 
Daviesia brevifolia 

Dillwynia cinerascens 

Drosera macrantha 

Drosera peltata ssp auriculata 
Drosera whittakeri ssp. aberrans 
Epacris impressa 

Eucalyptus tricarpa 

Goodenia ovata 

Hibbertia fasciculata var. prostrata 
Hovea heterophylla 

Isopogon ceratophyllus 
Kennedia prostrata 

Leucopogon parviflorus 
Leucopogon virgatus var. virgatus 
Lomatia ilicifolia 

Olearia argophylla 

Pomaderris ferruginea 
Pultenaea daphnoides 
Spyridium parvifolium 
Stackhousia monogyna 
Tetratheca ciliata 
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Screw Fern 


Mayfly Orchid 

Gnat Orchid 

Tassel Rope-rush 
Sword-sedge 
Fringed Hare Orchid 
Tall Greenhood 
Dwarf Greenhood 
Nodding Greenhood 
Banded Greenhood 
Rabbit Ears 

Early Nancy 
Austral Grass-tree 
Small Grass-tree 


Spreading Wattle 
Coast Wattle 
Myrtle Wattle 
Golden Wattle 
Sweet Wattle 
Varnish Wattle 
Prickly Moses 
Black Sheoak 
Small Sheoak 
Drooping Mistletoe 
Coastal Baeckea 
Silver Banksia 
Heathland Daisy 
Common Correa 
Prickly Cryptandra 
Leafless Bitter-pea 
Grey Parrot-pea 
Climbing Sundew 
Tall Sundew 
Scented Sundew 
Common Heath 
Ironbark 

Hop Goodenia 
Bundled Guinea-flower 
Common Hovea 
Horny Cone-bush 
Running Postman 
Coast Beard-heath 
Common Beard-heath 
Holly Lomatia 

Musk Daisy-bush 
Rusty Pomaderris 
Large-leaf Bush-pea 
Dusty Miller 

Creamy Candles 
Pink Bells 





...continued from page 6 


habitat nearby, and we were able to add several species to the 
bird list, including many honeyeaters. Part of the nearby area 
was once used as a shooting range. 


The convoy moved on and we all stopped at a heathland site to 
allow Tony Sherwood to speak about his mother Lily. Lily passed 
away in August 2007 and it was fitting that her ashes were 
scattered in the area where she enjoyed many expeditions to 
collect wood in early times and investigate the flora in later times. 
She was a much-liked and respected member of the GFNC. 
Tony later produced some of Lily's famous Christmas cake that 
she made for her family and also as a GFNC raffle prize each 
year. 


The next stop was at the sewerage treatment works on Distillery 
Creek Road. Some areas nearby had been burnt in the autumn 

and the grass trees were now rejuvenating and sending up their 
flower spikes. Sundew species were flowering and many orchids 


leaves were present—we were a little early to catch them in 
flower. A range of ducks and other water birds were noted 
through the telescope. 


Lunch was eaten at the pleasant Distillery Creek picnic area. 
Some members had to leave after lunch, but most people 
undertook a walk through the Ironbark Gorge in the afternoon. 
The walkers were treated to lovely views of the gorge and the 
flowering ironbark trees were teaming with honeyeaters. The 
sounds of the birds filled the air. Crescent Honeyeaters were 
very loud and numerous as were the Red Wattlebirds. Six other 
species of honeyeaters were also seen. The habitat at the top of 
the ridge was drier, with messmates being the dominant species. 
The ironbarks were mainly on the north facing lower slopes of the 
gorge while large manna gums were growing on the bottom of 
the gorge. The bottom of the gorge was wetter, with tree ferns 
and wet-forest species such as Musk Daisy-bush and Hazel 
Pomaderris. Although the walk took over an hour, everyone was 
invigorated by the lovely early spring flora the many birds. 


Mammal report 


... Trevor Pescott 


Mammal Atlas additions—echidna, wallaby, flying fox, seal, dolphin... 


Short-beaked Echidna 
Common Ringtail Possum 
Black Wallaby 

Black Wallaby 
Grey-headed Flying-fox 
Water Rat 

Water Rat 

Red Fox 

Seal sp 

Deer sp 

Bottlenose Dolphin 
Dolphin sp 


28.07.08 
24.08.08 
07.08.08 0800hr 
22.08.08 1600hr 
20.07.08 
03.08.08 
07.08.08 0830hr 
22.08.08 1605hr 
12.07.08 
15.08.08 
12.07.08 
18.08.08 


wa NO = — do o oo HS nd St 


Reedy Lake, off Fitzgerald's Rd. 

Bellarine Hwy, Marcus Hill, road-killed. 

Buckley Falls. 

Otways, Kaanglang Rd.near Lake Elizabeth turnoff 
Ocean Grove 

The Spit, Pt. Wilson. 

Buckley Falls. 

Otways, Kaanglang Rd. near Lake Emizabeth turnoff. 
Off Pt Lonsdale. 

Reedy Lake near Lower Breakwater. 

Off Barwon Heads Bluff. 

Off St. Leonards. 


Observers: BAt, Bryant Attwood; BL, Barry Lingham; CLe, Chris Lester; DHe, Dean Hewish; DR, Dave Rantall; JHe, Jo Heatlie; 


MHe, Marilyn Hewish; TP, Trevor Pescott 


he Short-beaked Echidna was seen by Jo Heatlie's brother 

Max on the track that runs from the end of Fitzgerald's Road 
to the Barwon River. It was walking around, and not trying to 
hide—echidnas often burrow into the surface soil at the first hint 
of 'danger' but occasionally, as was this case, they are 
reasonably unconcerned about human presence unless directly 
disturbed. 


Are Drooping Sheoaks important to Common Ringtail Possums? 
This individual was found beside the road near a group of 
sheoaks, and the ones that Jo Heatlie has at Leopold are often 
observed in the trees. More about that in a later Geelong 
Naturalist. 


Although there is a large colony of Grey-headed Flying-foxes in 
Eastern Park there are relatively few sightings of them away from 





the roost. Barry Lingham saw this one in the moonlight as it flew 
eastwards over his home. 


A study of mammals at the Western Treatment Plant some years 
ago made comment on Water Rats being found around the 
mouth of Little River. This report by Chris Lester in Birdline 
Victoria was in a different part of the WTP. 


There is a colony of Australian Fur Seals on the Caison 
(Chinaman's Hat) in Port Phillip Bay, so presumably this is the 
species usually seen in the Bay. But they are very similar in 
appearance to the New Zealand Fur Seal so it's best to simply 
record sightings as seal sp. Dolphins are easier provided a good 
look is obtained of the head profile. The Bottlenose Dolphin is the 
commonest of the local species. 


Mammal trapping—Point Richards Flora and Fauna Reserve 


25-28 August 2008 
GPS 38° 07.154S, 144° 37.801E. Altitude 11 m. DSE Permit No 10003784 


P oint Richards Flora and Fauna Reserve is situated on the 
north-west side of Portarlington, and is bounded on the west 
by Point Richards Road, by Boat Road on the north, residential 
development on the south and a Council Recreation Reserve on 
the east. It has a total area of approximately 60 hectares. 
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The reserve is flat with only minor undulations creating shallow 
ephemeral damp areas, and the soil is deep, fine sand. 

Most of the reserve is open, with a Spiny Mat-rush dominated 
sedgeland on the northern two-thirds of the area and Bracken 
dominated grassland on the southern third. A broad Common 
Reed-dominated wetland lies between the grassland and the 


residential development. There are several small patches of 
Coast Manna Gum, Lightwood and Blackwood, and Sallow 
Wattle is scattered across the reserve. Some exotic, invasive 
weeds are also widespread with Gorse, Pampas-grass, Bridal 
Creeper, broom and boneseed among them. Coast Banksia has 
invaded from plantings in the caravan park on the north side of 
Boat Road, and some Coastal Tea Trees are also present. 


An active Friends Group and Bellarine Bayside are working on 
the eradication, or at least control, of the weeds. Bridal Creeper 
Rust fungus Puccinia mysiphylli and a leaf-hopper have been 
released, while Spider Mite and other controls have been 
released to control the Gorse. 


This trapping exercise was arranged by Green Corp leader 
Stuart Quick as part of the work his group are undertaking on the 
reserve and elsewhere along the adjacent coast. 


Trapping: undertaken over three nights using 20 small (S) and 
20 large (L) Elliott traps, a total of 120 trap-nights, in the following 
pattern: 

L1—5 set on brackets attached to Coast Manna Gums, 
understorey mat-rush; 

L6—10 on brackets attached to Lightwoods, understorey Bower 
Spinach and Bridal Creeper; 

L11-20 along the north side of the main wetland on dense 
saltgrass, Bridal Creeper, Bower Spinach and sedge; 
these traps were set with the sardine bait; 

S1—10 beneath Coast Banksia, understorey mat-rush, grasses 
and sedge; 

$11-—20 in bracken grassland. 


Bait: standard peanut butter, honey and oatmeal. Sardines were 
mixed with it for use in 10 traps. 


Weather: mostly fine, cool, with only a few light showers of rain. 
Results: nil catch. 


Comments: the results were disappointing, reflecting a paucity 
of small mammals on the reserve. In the past, the area supported 





Nankeen Kestrel, Point Richards 


Photo: Trevor Pescott 





Birds 

Quail* 

Black Swan 

Pacific Black Duck 
Chestnut Teal 
Hoary-headed Grebe 
Australian Pelican 
Australian White Ibis 
Black-shouldered Kite 
Swamp Harrier 
Nankeen Kestrel 
Purple Swamphen 
Dusky Moorhen 
Eurasian Coot 
Masked Lapwing 
Silver Gull 

Spotted Turtle-Dove 
Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoo 
Galah 

Eastern Rosella 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Spotted Pardalote 
Brown Thornbill 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 


Red Wattlebird 

New Holland Honeyeater 
Magpie-lark 

Grey Fantail 

Willie Wagtail 

Grey Butcherbird 
Australian Magpie 
Little Raven 

House Sparrow 
European Greenfinch 
European Goldfinch 
Welcome Swallow 
Silvereye 

Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 


*on 29/08/08 Stuart Quick saw 
a covey of 5 quail; similar 
sightings have been made by 
Friends Group members. 
Given the habitat, the most 
likely species is the Brown 
Quail. 


Southern Brown Bandicoots until the 1970s, and subsequently 
Brown Rats were known from the area (Dave King, pers. comm.). 
That House Mice are there was obvious by the presence of 
Nankeen Kestrels and Black-shouldered Kites—indeed a kestrel 
was seen to catch and eat a mouse while we were there! We did 
find Red Fox scats and observed their distinctive scent, and 
European Rabbit scats and scrapes were noted. Other mammals 
known from the caravan park adjacent to the reserve include 
Common Brushtail Possum. 


Other fauna: Common Froglet heard calling from near the large 
wetland. 


Thanks to Stuart Quick and his group of Green Corp workers for 
their help in setting and checking the traps; to Friends Group 
members for their support; to Dave King and Dave Rantall. 


Mammal Trapping 


The next trapping will be conducted as part of the biodiversity 
study at Weeaproinah in the Otway Ranges. Site details on p. 
18 in this issue of Geelong .Naturalist. , 


Thursday 18 September: set the traps in the afternoon. 
Friday 19, Saturday 20 and Sunday 21 September: 9.00 am: 
check traps each day. 


The prospects of finding many small mammals of several. 
species are high, reversing the indifferent results from other 
recent trapping activities. 


Please contact me if you are able to attend on any day. 
Trevor ppescott@optusnet.com.au phone 5243 4368. 





Snippets from the journals 


° The native grasslands of Victoria's Volcanic Plain have 
been listed as critically endangered under the Federal 
Government's Environment Protection and Biodiversity 
Conservation (EPBC) Act. [Update, July-August 2008] 

° There is an interesting article about eels in Treewatch, 
Upper Barwon Landcare Network magazine. Did you 
know that they can swim backwards as well as forwards? 
[Winter 2008] 


° The SEANA website has been updated. 
http:/home.vicnet.net.au/~seana/ 

e One of the shining peppermint group, Eucalyptus willsii 
subsp. falciformis, in the Otways, the Grampians and the 
coastal and sub-coastal south-west Victoria, has been 
elevated to species rank. It is now Eucalyptus falciformis. 
[Muelleria, Vol 26(2) 2008] 
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Geelong birds whose population and/or distribution have 
increased—John Newman 
Bird Group meeting, 21 August 2008 


veryone is concerned about bird species that are declining in 

the Geelong area, but it is also worthwhile considering those 
species that have benefited from changes in habitat and climate 
over the past few decades. John Newman gave a presentation 
listing some local species known to have significantly increased 
in numbers. 


John admitted that his list was not definitive, but was the best 
summary he could make from the available information and he 
invited discussion from the audience. One difficulty of such a 
study is deciding which reference point to use for comparison 
with the present day. In Geelong we have Belcher's account of 
local birds in 1914 and Trevor Pescott's 1983 book. However, 
neither of these contains comprehensive population data. In 
1978, the GFNC began encouraging members to report records 
of unusual birds and arrival and departure dates for migrants. In 
1984, the first Geelong Bird Report (GBR) summarising a full 
year's records was published in the Geelong Naturalist. In 1993, 
the GBR became a separate publication and from 1997 its focus 
was Changed to provide a comprehensive summary of the status 
of birds in the Geelong area. With time, numbers of observers 
and records have increased and new areas have been explored, 
and this may give a false impression that some species are 
becoming more common. 


Factors that may have sparked increases in the local abundance 
of some species include climate change and alterations in land 
usage. The recent drought has caused some birds to move 
closer to the coast and some have become established. 
Clearing, cropping, changing forestry practices and increasing 
urbanisation with the planting of more nectar-producing plants 
may provide opportunities not previously available in the district. 
In general, the birds which have increased in numbers are the 
larger and more aggressive species. 


Some bird species are irruptive in response to special conditions. 
This behaviour can cause dramatic population increases, but the 
numbers may subsequently decline. Long term monitoring shows 
whether changes in bird distribution are temporary or permanent. 
There were noteworthy irruptions of Barn Owls into the district in 
1945-1946, 1970 and 1980, in response to mouse plagues. 
Between December 1976 and August 1977, Letter-winged Kites 
also moved south into coastal areas in moderate numbers. In 
1998, a small population of Red-capped Robins moved into Long 
Forest, breeding successfully for several years, but they were 
transient and disappeared in 2004. A similar pattern has 
occurred in the You Yangs in the past, but normally these birds 
appear briefly and at scattered locations throughout the district. 
Other irruptive species in the Geelong area are Black-tailed 
Native Hens, recorded in large numbers in 1892, 1972 and 2000- 
2003. In most years, 4 to 6 birds are reported annually, but 
during irruptions this can rise to several hundred. 


Fuscous Honeyeaters are rare autumn-winter visitors in most 
years but sometimes larger numbers move south into the 
Geelong region. Small groups were seen during autumn-winter in 
2001 in Long Forest and in 2002 at several other locations. Very 
large numbers were seen throughout the district in 2006. White- 
browed Woodswallows have occasional irruptions with 
widespread breeding, such as in 1997, 1999 and 2002. In non- 
irruption years, only small numbers are seen, although a few 
breeding attempts were usually reported. 
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...Dean Hewish 


Several local bird species showed significant increases in 
reporting frequency between the first and second Atlasses of 
Australian Birds with no significant variation in their 
biogeographical region. These were: Buff-banded Rail, 
Sanderling, Kelp Gull, Spotted Turtle-Dove, Brush Bronzewing, 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo, Long-billed Corella, Musk Lorikeet, 
Little Lorikeet, Australian King-Parrot, Eastern Rosella, Shining 
Bronze-cuckoo, Brown Thornbill, Fuscous Honeyeater, Crescent 
Honeyeater, Eastern Spinebill, Olive-backed Oriole, Forest 
Raven, Satin Bowerbird, Common Blackbird and Common Myna. 


Re-introduction and captive breeding at Serendip Sanctuary 
have significantly increased the numbers of Magpie Geese in the 
Geelong region. This reversed the local extinction caused by 
shooting in the past. The birds are free-flying and captive 
breeding has ceased, but food is provided. In March 2006, 
Gordon and Glenn McCarthy reported more than 1000 birds at 
Serendip. Some birds have moved into other local wetlands such 
as Reedy Lake and Hospital Swamp and breeding has been 
recorded away from Serendip. 


Black Kites are now regularly seen near Geelong and breed at 
the Western Treatment Plant at Werribee, but were rare until 
1976 with no breeding records. Reporting rates for Collared 
Sparrowhawks have also increased, but it is uncertain whether 
this is a result of improved identification skills among GFNC 
members. Craig Morley thinks that the population of these birds 
in urban Geelong has definitely increased. Darters were rare 
visitors despite irruptions in 1914 and 1952, but are now 
breeding residents. Breeding was first recorded at Lake Merrimu 
near Bacchus Marsh in 1989. The birds now breed regularly in 
Geelong, and five active nests were recorded along the Barwon 
River in 2006. Although Crested Terns are generally considered 
to be common, their local numbers have risen considerably since 
they began breeding at Mud Islands in 1966. 


Another unexpected increase is the higher reporting rate of 
Common Bronzewings. In 1983 when Trevor Pescott published 
his book, they were described as 'bush birds'. They are now seen 
regularly in open areas, including suburban parks and gardens. 
They may have benefited from decreasing pressure from 
shooters. Crested Pigeons have undergone a spectacular 
population increase. In 1968, occasional sightings were 
considered to be of aviary escapes. Since 1999, the GBR has 
described these birds as moderately common, expanding in 
range, resident and breeding. This dramatic increase is part of an 
Australia-wide expansion in range and is perhaps a response to 
cereal cropping and recent drier conditions. 


The reporting rates of Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoos have been 
high in Geelong and the Bellarine Peninsula since 1993, but 
John Bottomley concluded in his GBR article in 2000 that the 
birds had been displaced from their normal forest habitats by 
changed forestry practices. Galahs were uncommon in the 
Geelong district until the 1960s but increased cropping and the 
banning of shooting has resulted in a large increase in their 
populations Australia-wide. In the early 1980s, Long-billed 
Corellas were considered to be vulnerable but they are now 
moderately common in farmlands throughout western Victoria. 
Little Corellas have appeared in the Geelong area in recent 
years, and flocks of up to 1000 have been recorded. Rainbow 
Lorikeets declined in Victoria, probably because of shooting by 
orchardists, but they have gradually become re-established in 
suburban Geelong, the Bellarine Peninsula, Werribee and 


Melton. An increase in Australian King-Parrot reporting rates has 
been noted in recent years, but the cause is not known. 


Records in the GBR between 1995 and 2006 show an extension 
of the local range of Little Wattlebirds, particularly eastwards 
along the south coast, possibly because of increased 
urbanisation and planting of flowering shrubs and trees. 
Urbanisation also seems to have benefited New Holland 
Honeyeaters. Breeding records for this species in the GBR were 
infrequent before 1993, but are now numerous. Members 
reported that in some urban areas New Hollands have displaced 
White-plumed Honeyeaters. Eastern Spinebills and Crescent 
Honeyeater breeding records have also increased during the 
same period. 


Grey Currawongs were once confined to forest habitats but have 
been increasingly recorded in urban areas of Geelong since 


breed. Pied Currawongs have also expanded their range into 
suburban Geelong since the mid 1990s, as have Little Ravens. 
Urban breeding of both species is now commonly reported. 


The introduced Song Thrush appears to be expanding its range 
outside urban Geelong and is now established on the south 
coast, Bellarine Peninsula, Lara and Bacchus Marsh. The 
Common Myna continues to spread in the Geelong suburbs and 
beyond, reaching Torquay, many sites on the Werribee Plains, 
and most recently Barwon Downs. 


Twenty annual Geelong Bird Reports have now been published. 
They foster awareness of the status of our birds and provide a 
baseline of information so that changes in the range and 
abundance of local species can be identified and tracked. John’s 
talk highlighted the value of regular reporting and preserving 
information in published form. 


1997, although they seem to return to the forest in late winter to 


ANN's Northern Territory 
Get-Together 


General Meeting, 5 August 2008 
... Deborah Evans 


embers' Night provided an opportunity for us to hear from members 
who had been to the Australian Naturalists Network (ANN) Get- 
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. Together in the Northern Territory in May. Rosalind Smallwood outlined 
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A Darter attempts to eat a large Redfin. See report on p. 17. 
Photo: Joe Hubbard 





the program and presented a photographic show highlighting the amazing 
vegetation, landforms and aboriginal rock art, as well as photos of some 
of our club members in characteristic poses. Dick and Shirley 
Southcombe, Joan and Tibor Korn, lan and Roma Edwards, Sheila Silver, 
Diana Primrose and Jan Venters each gave us their highlights from the 
trip. High on many people's list was the contribution of NT naturalist lan 


d Morris with his exceptional knowledge of the area and understanding of 
A the local aboriginal people and their natural history knowledge. Meeting 


the local aboriginal landowners was also a highlight for a number of the 
group. lan had also been engaged, after much patient work by Dick 
Southcombe, to act as guide for a post-tour trip to Kakadu. Members 
commented on the excellent organisation of the Get-Together by the 
Northern Territory Field Naturalists Club and some useful tips have been 


‘filed away' for the next time GFNC hosts a Campout or Get-Together. 


imeburners Link is an initiative of Shell and Greening 

Australia Victoria, with the support of the City of Greater 
Geelong, working with the local community to restore the natural 
environment of Limeburners Bay. 


A large part of our efforts with Limeburners Link focuses on re- 
habilitating native grasslands. Limeburners Bay is a significant 
environmental site. However environmental pressures, such as 
the presence of weeds, are literally choking the life out of the 
grassy shores of the bay. Prior to European settlement, two 
thirds of Victoria was grassland but now only 1% of these 
important grasslands remain. This has led to a dramatic impact 
on the region’s fauna—half of Victoria's extinct mammal species 
were dependent on grasslands. The'site of this program is part of 
a grassy open woodland that extended to the north west of the 
You Yangs but which is now largely degraded. The Limeburners 
Link initiative will enhance the site by reintroducing many of the 
grasses and herbs indigenous to the area. These grasslands 
also link up with an estuary, Hovells Creek and Limeburners 
Lagoon on the shores of Corio Bay. It is home to a wide variety 
of coastal and marine wildlife and is a haven for a large number 
of migratory waterbirds. The seagrass beds, mangroves and salt 
marsh are vital to the health of our marine ecosystems. 
Limeburners Link is bringing life back to Limeburners Bay with 
the help of the local community, Shell, Greening Australia and 
the City of Greater Geelong. 


Introduction to indigenous plant 
identification and revegetation 


Wednesday 10 September, 2008 


10.00 am-4.00 pm 


Foreshore Rd, Limeburners Bay 
(meet at Limeburners Bay carpark) 


Cost: Free 
Bring: hat, sunscreen, pen, drink bottle 
Lunch is provided 


Registration essential. 
Contact Danny Reddan on 0409 424128 
or email dreddan@gavic.org.au 
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Additions to the GFNC Library 


he library is getting a revamp. | would appreciate any 

suggestions of books you think would be useful additions to 
our library. Donated books have been added as well. Further 
donations of new or used books would be most welcome. 


There will be a working bee at the library on Thursday 


A Complete Guide to Warrumbungle National Park, Alan Fairley, 1977 (Ron 
Fletcher) (919.444 FAT) 

A Dictionary of the Flowering Plants and Ferns, 1925, J C Willis (582.13 WIL) 

A Field Companion to Australian Fungi, Bruce Fuhrer, 1985 (Ron Fletcher) 
(589.20994 FUH) 

A Field Guide to the Birds of East and Central Africa, John G Williams, 1963 
(598.29676 WIL) 

A Field Guide to the Birds of South-east Asia, Ben King, Martin Woodcock & E 
C Dickinson (598.0959 KIN) 

A Layman's Guide to the Geology of Central Australia, D R Woolley, 1969 (Ron 
Fletcher) (559.4291 WOO) 

A Photographic Guide to Wildflowers of South-eastern Australia, Denise Greig, 
2002 (Ron Fletcher) (582.130994 GRE) 

An Introduction to the Grampians Flora, Rodger Elliot, 1975 (Ron Fletcher) 
(581.99458 ELL) 

Aquatic Plants of Australia, Helen Aston, 1973 (Ron Fletcher) (581.92994 AST) 

Australia Land of Parrots DVD, David Parer & Elizabeth Parer-Cook, 2008 (Ian 
Woodland) (598.71994 PAR) 

Australian Brachyscomes, Australian Daisy Study Group, 1995 (Ron Fletcher) 
(583.550994 SAL) 

Australian Rock and Tree Orchids, Densey Clyne, 1972 (Ron Fletcher) 
(584.150994 CLY) 

Australian Sea Turtles: Their natural history and conservation, Robert Bustard, 
1972 (Ron Fletcher) (597.92 BUS) 

Australian Shells, Joyce Allan, 1959 (Lynne Clarke) (594.04710994 ALL) 

Birds of the World, Colin Harrison & Alan Greensmith, 1993 (Ron Fletcher) 
(598 HAR) 

Carnarvon Gorge, Duncan McDermant, 1978 (Ron Fletcher) (574.52640994 
MCD) 

Flora of Central Australia, The Australian Systemic Botany Society, 1981 (Ron 
Fletcher) (581.9942 JES) 

Grampians National Park, 1989 (Ron Fletcher) (919.458 CFL) 

Guide to Flowers and Plants of Tasmania, Launceston FNC, 1981 (Ron 
Fletcher) (581.9946 CAM) 

Kangaroo Island's Native Plants, lvan Holliday, Bev Overton & Dean Overton, 
2003 (Ron Fletcher (581.994235 HOL) 

Key Guide to Australian Wildflowers, Leonard Cronin, 1987 (Ron Fletcher) 
(582.130994 CRO) 

Kosciuszko Alpine Flora, Alec Costin, Max Gray, Colin Totterdell & Dane 
Wimbush, 2000 (Ron Fletcher) (581.7538099447 COS) 

Mootwingee — the rockholes, John Gerritsen, 1976 (Ron Fletcher) (994.4 GER) 


Errata: July Geelong Naturalist 


In the article 'The Birds of Ecuador: Craig Morley' 
the following corrections need to be noted: 
The group did not travel through Papallacta 
Pass to go to Yanacocha Reserve—each of 
these were destinations in their own right. 
The Giant Hummingbird was observed by 
the members of the tour group 
The feeders to attract hummingbirds were a 
specialty of Guango Lodge, not Sacha 
Lodge. 


The 'Bird observations’ report incorrectly 
mentioned White-faced Storm Petrels. They were 
actually Wilson’s Storm Petrels as per the list of 
observations. 


The report of Robert Missen’s talk on the ‘Birds of 
Beeac' noted Plains Wanderers as being present 


A male Collared Inca at Guango 


... Lorraine Phelan 


18 September (9.30 am-12.30 pm ) and we need lots of 
helpers. We will be taking all of the books off the shelves and 
reshelving them in Dewey order. 


Abbreviations used: # = GFNC purchase, (...) = Donor's name if 
known 


Mosses and Liverworts of rainforest in Tasmania and south-eastern Australia, S 
J Jarman & B A Fuhrer, 1995 (Ron Fletcher) (588.0994 JAR) 

Orchids of South-west Australia, Noel Hoffman & Andrew Brown, 1984 (Ron 
Fletcher) (584.1509941 HOF) 

Orchids of Western Australia, Alex George (Ron Fletcher) (584.1509941 GEO) 

Parks: Victoria's National Parks and State Parks, Jane Calder, 1990 (Ron 
Fletcher) (333.7809945 CAL) 

Rainforest Fungi of Tasmania and South-east Australia, Bruce Fuhrer & Richard 
Robinson, 1992 (Ron Fletcher) (589.20994 FUH) 

Roadside Geology: Melbourne to Ballarat, Noel Schleiger, 1995 (Ron Fletcher) 
(551.09945 SCH) 

Sea and River-side Rambles in Victoria, Samuel Hannaford, 1860 (Facsimile 
edn) (Rosemary Turner) (574.9945 HAN) 

The Australian Alps: Kosciuszko, Alpine and Namadgi National Parks, Deidre 
Slattery, 1998 (Ron Fletcher) (919.4 SLA) 

The Australian Geographic Book of Corner Country: Where outback 
Queensland, NSW and SA meet, Mitch Reardon, 1995 (Ron Fletcher) 
(994 REA) 

The living Desert: The nature of the Barrier Ranges, Sid Cowling, 1995 (Ron 
Fletcher) (574.52652 COW) 

The Mammals of Alberta, J Dewey Soper, 1964 (Rosemary Turner) (599.097123 
SOP) 

The Mornington Peninsula: a field guide to the flora, fauna and walking tracks, 
Ilma Dunn & Stefanie Rennick, 1993 (Ron Fletcher) (581.999452 
DUN) 

Top End Plants, John Brock, 1988 (Ron Fletcher) (581.99429 BRO) 

Western Parks of New South Wales, Barbara Mullins & Margaret Martin, 1979 
(Ron Fletcher) (639.9509944 MUL) 

What Fossil Plant is that?, J G Douglas, 1983 (Ron Fletcher) (561.19945 DOU) 

Wild Flowers of Alberta, R.G.H. Cormack, 1967 (Rosemary Turner) 
(582.13097123 COR) 

Wildflowers of the Western State, Rolsh Productions (Ron Fletcher) 
(582.1309941 ROL) 

Wildflowers of Tropical Queensland: A Wilderness in Bloom, Bill & Betty 
Hinton, 1981 (Ron Fletcher) (582.1309943 HIN) 

Wildflowers of Western Australia, C A Gardner, 1985 (Ron Fletcher) 
(582.130941 GAR) 

Wildflowers of Western Australia, Kenneth Baker, 1971 (Ron Fletcher) 
(582.130994 BAK) 


Helpers wanted 


he monthly population monitoring of the 

Eastern Park population of the Grey- 
headed Flying Fox needs more regular 
counters. 


To estimate numbers two counts are 
conducted, a 'static' day count and a ‘flyout’ 
count. The second requires a number of 
counters positioned at strategic points, with 
two counters at each counting position. 


The count takes 1.5 hours in total. 


Contact Megan Davidson 
m.davidson@latrobe.edu.au 


in the 1950s. These birds had not been seen since Lodge near a hummingbird 


the early part of the 20th century. feeder. 


Photo: Craig Morley 
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Wolf Spider, Lycosa leuckarti (Thorrel,1870), Lycosidae 


Introduction 

Spiders of the Wolf Spider family of Lycosidae are relatively 
common on the Australian land mass, Lycosa leuckarti being 
common throughout the coastal belt constituting lateritic gravels, 
loams and clay soils (McKay 1955). As with all Lycosidae, L. 
leuckarti is a ground-dwelling hunter. 


The subject female 
specimen found under a 
rock was collected near 
Bendigo, 36° 51’S 144° 
18'E. Females invariably 
remain close to their retreat 
which can be a tubular hole 
in the soil or tunnel under a 
rock or fallen timber. In the 
immediate area clear of 
vegetation, excavation of 
the retreat is carried out by 
using the fangs and 
chelicerae to remove soil 
particles and transporting 
them to deposit loosely 
nearby. The same process 
is performed to enlarge the 
retreat as the occupier 
grows in size. 


Increase in size is marked in 
females that have been 
inseminated and usually 
triggers the action of retreat 
enlargement, also 
necessary as the female lays her eggs in a silk pouch finally 
drawn into a spherical egg sac carried by the mother whilst 
attached to her spinnerets. 


Having produced an egg sac the mother often places herself in 
an inverted position at the retreat entrance to expose the sac to 
sunshine, rotating at intervals to absorb sunlight evenly. This 
procedure increases the rate of embryo development. Upon 
hatching the spiderlings immediately climb onto their mothers 
back to be carried around until such time as they can fend for 
themselves and avoid the possibility of being eaten by their 


Angair Wildflower Show 
20 & 21 September 2008 


McMillan St, Anglesea 


The annual Wildflower and Art Show highlights the amazing 
number of orchids and other wildflowers that grow throughout 
the area. The show includes spectacular displays of native 
flowers and opportunities for people to take guided walks and 
bus tours to visit the bushland and flora reserves to see 
indigenous flowers in their natural. habitat. The proceeds of the 
show are used for land conservation purposes. There are also 
native plants books on environmental subjects, cards and 
various forms of craftwork for sale. 





Wolf Spider, Lycosa leuckarti (Thorell, 1870) 





... Dave King 


kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


siblings! The trait of parental care is very rare in spiders (Walker 
2003). 


Description 

The general appearance is as illustrated, most notably the radial 
markings on the carapace, a common feature in the Lycosidae. 
The overall colouring is 
drab, legs and carapace 
dark brown to black and the 
abdomen basically lighter 
brown with dark markings. 
Ventrally the abdomen has 
a black shield-shaped area. 
The epidermis is covered in 
short hairs, making it 
accommodating for carrying 
of the young spiderlings. 


As with most spiders L. 
leuckarti has eight eyes 
with the formula 4-2-2. Two 
pairs of relatively large eyes 
are situated on the anterior 
upper surface of the 
cephalothorax; these eyes 
are able to detect ultra- 
violet light enabling 
navigation to their retreat 
(Walker 2003). The group 
of four eyes are placed on 
the forward face of the 
cephalothorax, of which the 
medial pair are the larger 
and would be used to focus on prey in the manner of a range 
finder. 


The legs are robust, consistent with the hunting habit of the 
spider, each leg terminating in a pair of simple claws. 


References 


McKay, R. y. (1985) http://www.lycosidae.info/identification/ 


australia/Lycosaleuckarti.html 
Walker, K.L. (2003) Spiders & Scorpions commonly found in 


Victoria, Royal society of Victoria, Melbourne. 


Sitting on the fence 
...Bryant Attwood 


hilst | was watching a male Flame Robin at Fyansford on 

the morning of 9 August 2008, a Fan-tailed Cuckoo landed 
on a fence wire and within two or three minutes a Horsfield's 
Bronze-cuckoo landed on the wire below the cuckoo. 


The robin continued its journey along the fence, returning several 
times. The Fan-tailed Cuckoo had a snooze in the glorious 
sunshine and the bronze-cuckoo dropped to the ground many 
times looking for grubs. A flock of Red-browed Finches were in 
the grass immediately beneath the cuckoos. The robin, making a 
return journey along the fence, clashed with the Horsfield's 
Bronze-cuckoo. The pair, bills wide open, wings fluttering, parted 
soon after. Three Skylarks were singing overhead. 


All of this was taking place less than 10 m from me. 
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What else has been seen? 


Cabbage White butterfly, 06/08/08, 1 at Frederick Moreton 
Reserve in Belmont, 2.00 pm on a warm and sunny 
afternoon. (TP) 

Earth Star fungi Geastrum sp.,10/08/08, about 10 individuals 
beneath the nectarine tree at Belmont. (TP) 

Grape vine. On 28/08/08 my grapevine suddenly started 
dripping with sap. The vine was pruned about five weeks 
ago, so the stimulus was presumably the (slightly) warmer 
weather. Spring must be here. (RSm) 





Grapevine sap 


Photo: Rosalind Smallwood 


White-faced Heron, 10/08/08, stole all the goldfish in our 
neighbour's pond in Belmont. (She saw a ‘large grey bird' 
in her garden). On 18/08/08 all of our goldfish vanished, 
and a few days later the heron re-visited our garden 
perhaps hoping it had missed one or two—it hadn't! (TP) 

Earth Tongue fungi Geoglossum sp., 21/08/08, about 5 
individuals at Yaugher. (TP) 

Lake Elizabeth in the Otways, 22/08/08, is full and overflowing 
on the left side of the observation platform. (TP) 


... Lorraine Phelan 


Fungus Leotia lubrica, 22/08/08, a group of these olive- 
coloured, jelly fungi beside the walk to Lake Elizabeth in 
the Otways.(TP) 

Satin Bowerbird bower, 22/08/08, opposite the toilet block at 
Lake Elizabeth appears to be in use. (TP) 

Twister. At 4.00 pm, Tuesday 5/08/08, | was travelling along the 
Winchelsea—Cressy Road between Murdeduke and 
Winchelsea, looking towards Bambra / Deans Marsh and 
saw a twister in the sky. There was quite a bit of weather 
activity on that day. Light frost in Winchelsea early, low 
inversion layer over Birregurra around 9.30 am, clear sky 
later in the morning and most of the afternoon. When | 
took the photo there were a lot of huge, fluffy white clouds 
above and heavy storm clouds in the south west. No sign 
of Dorothy or Toto. (NMc) 





Twister, 5 August 2008, Winchelsea—Cressy Rd. 
Photo: Neil McInnes 


Observers: NMc, Neil McInnes; RSm, Rosalind Smallwood; TP, 
Trevor Pescott 


Bird observations August 2008 


ne of the first signs of the approaching spring is the return of 

the cuckoos. They will be trying to sneak their eggs into the 
nests of the smaller birds over the next month or so, but for now 
they are content to call to each other. There are always a few 
cuckoos that over-winter in the region, but most move 
northwards at the end of autumn. There have been several 
reports locally of Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoos in late July (a group 
of a dozen was reported from the Spit area of the Western 
Treatment Plant on 24/07/08 on Birdline) and Fan-tailed Cuckoos 
from mid-August. The first Shining Bronze-Cuckoos tend to arrive 
in late August or early September and most of the Pallid Cuckoos 
arrive in October. 


The Geelong region hosts up to eight species of robins, but the 
most impressive of these lovely birds must be the Red-capped 
Robin. lt is rare in this region, but a few observations have been 
recorded over the past years in the hills to the north. It is nice to 
see them reported from the White Elephant Reserve, between 
the Brisbane Ranges and Werribee Gorge Park. Another bird 
was reported from the You Yangs at the end of August. 
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... Barry Lingham 


Brown Treecreepers are a species under threat in the local area 
and they appear to have suffered from the habitat destruction 
caused by the fires in the Brisbane Ranges. Reports of a “new” 
group just outside the Brisbane Ranges and the renewed 
sighting in a previous territory at Long Forest are encouraging 
news. 


The following observations are a selection of those submitted. All 
records will be published in the annual Geelong Bird Report. 


Observers: Ballarat BOCA, Ballarat Group of Bird Observers 
Club of Australia; BAt, Bryant Attwood; BL, Barry Lingham; BML, 
Bernie Lingham; CMo, Craig Morley; DHe, Dean Hewish; DR, 
David Rantall; GFNC, Geelong Field Naturalists Club excursion; 
GMc, Gordon McCarthy; JH, Joe Hubbard; JMD, John 
MacDonald ; JN, John Newman; LD, Laurie Drinnan; MHe, 
Marilyn Hewish; MBi, Michael Bird, ; RMi, Robert Missen; TFI, 
Tom Fletcher 


Species Number 
Great Crested Grebe 2+ 
Shearwater sp. 800+ 
Black-browed Albatross 8+ 
Shy Albatross 9+ 
Darter 1 


Great Egret 
Royal Spoonbill 


N 
+ 


RoaVSanannan= 


White-bellied Sea-Eagle 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Australian Hobby 
Black Falcon 

Red Knot 

Banded Stilt 

Hooded Plover 
Banded Lapwing 
Caspian Tern 
Crested Tern 
White-fronted Tern 
Common Bronzewing 
Peaceful Dove 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Blue-winged Parrot 


Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 
Tawny Frogmouth 


Brown Treecreeper 


Speckled Warbler Present 


Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 
Crescent Honeyeater 


Jacky Winter 


Scarlet Robin 


Red-capped Robin 
Flame Robin 


Rose Robin 
Restless Flycatcher 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 


Grey Currawong 
Satin Bowerbird 


Diamond Firetail 


Comments 
Durdidwarrah reservoir, at least 2 birds on water. 
Point Lonsdale, about 2 km off-shore. 
Point Lonsdale lighthouse, near Rip and inside bay. 
Point Lonsdale lighthouse, out to sea. 
Fyansford, on a log trying to manipulate a large redfin into 
swallowing position, without success. Dropped it into the water 
and plunged after it, without success. Returned to log to dry 
off. See photo on p. 11. 
Rippleside Park, North Geelong, feeding in shallows. 
Rippleside Park, North Geelong. 
Highton, flying S at 0700. 
Reedy Lake, perched on nest. 
Newtown, flying W at 1255. 
Queens Park Golf Course, perched high in pine tree. 
Latrobe Terrace, Newtown, in rapid low flight. 
Swan Bay, Andersons Rd area. 
Freshwater Lake 
Freshwater Lake. 40 on 26/7. 
Lake Victoria, 7 adults and 1 juvenile 
Point Lonsdale, 2 km W of SLC, 3 adults and 1 juvenile. 
Mt Moriac, corner of Cape Otway Rd and Devon Rad, including 
one clutch of 3 fluffy chicks under cover of parent bird. 


Point Lonsdale lighthouse, on rock platform, presumably a pair 


(significant size difference quite obvious). 

Point Lonsdale pier. 84 below Point Lonsdale lighthouse, on 
rock platform, ahead of incoming tide on 10/8. 

Point Lonsdale near lighthouse, first-year bird. 
Geelong-Steiglitz Rd, 1 km N of Maude 


Beeac, near middle lough at Lough Calvert, flushed from grass 


near roadside and flew to perch on post. Also 20/7. 

Leopold, on powerlines. 

Swan Bay, in Knights Rd area. 4 groups feeding on 
Sclerostegia and in nearby paddock. 

Lake Murtnaghurt, in floodway area near Geelong Rd. 

Red Gum Island, calling at 0800. 

Swan Bay, S of jetty, calling loudly. 

Queens Park, sitting on nest in exactly the same position as 
last season. 2 fledged young approximately 8/12/07. 
Moonah Track, Long Forest—previously a regular site but 
birds hadn't been seen since April 2007. 

1.2 km E of Brisbane Ranges NP, in roadside reserve on 
Reids Rd—several very large eucalypts nearby. 

Long Forest. 1 on Happy Valley Track—regular here since at 
least 1989. 1 on Moonah Track on 3/8—never seen here 
1981-2005 but a pair appeared in April 2006 and stayed. 
White Elephant Reserve 

Geelong-Steiglitz Rd, 8 km S of Maude, in grove of sheoaks. 
Otway Ranges, Ironbark Gorge-Distillery Creek. Ironbarks 
flowering. 

White Elephant Reserve 

Long Forest, Moonah Track. 

1.4 km along Reids Ra, Brisbane Ranges NP, a pair. 
Brisbane Ranges NP, a male at Savannah Track 600 m from 
Lease Rd, and a male on corner of Lease Rd and Savannah 
Track. 

White Elephant Reserve, an adult male. 

Lake Merrimu PG, male singing constantly. 


Reedy Lake, 2 pairs on Fitzgeralds Rd. 

Manifold Rd, St Leonards, 12 males and 42 brown birds, in 
grassy paddock. 

Moonah Track, Long Forest, 2 males, 4 brown birds. 
Fyansford 

Wensleydale, a male. 

White Elephant Reserve. 

3 km E of Brisbane Ranges NP, on fence-line in open country 
along Reids Rd. 

Yollinko Wetland 

Wensleydale, an immature male tending bower which includes 
a blue vegetable peeler and metres of blue packing-case tape. 
1.2 km E of Brisbane Ranges NP, along Reids Rd. 
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Observer 
CMo 

BL, BML 
CMo 

CMo 

JH 


BL 
BAt 
BL, JMD 
BAt 


MHe, DHe 
CMo 


Ballarat 
BOCA, 
MHe, DHe 
MHe, DHe 
CMo 
GFNC 


MHe, DHe 
MHe, DHe 
CMo 
CMo 


MHe 
Ballarat 
BOCA 
GMc 

BL, CMo 


MHe, DHe 
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Plant survey 
Saturday 27 September 2008 


Mason property, Bannockburn 


This survey will complete that started in 2007. 
Leave 4 Peary St, Belmont at 9.00 am or meet under the 
powerlines on Mason Rd at 9.30 am. 


Bring lunch, drinks, notebooks, reference book, hand 
lens, hats, sunscreen. 


Contact Dick on 5243 3916 


Orange-bellied Parrot survey 


The next Search for these elusive and beautiful parrots is 
on Sunday 14 September 2008. 


Please contact Craig Morley on 03 5221 4604 or 
craigmorley5Obigpond.com 


On 24th August, John Newman and Tom Fletcher 
observed 4 Orange-bellied Parrots at Swan Island. 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Thursday 25 September 2008 


Property on Swan Bay Road, Marcus Hill 
Leader: Barry Lingham 


In the 1960s and 1970s, Jack Wheeler and the GFNC 
regularly visited 'Hutchison’s Block' on and recorded an 
extensive list of bird species. The original bush block has 
been subdivided, but the current owner, Peter Smith, is 
pleased that the GFNC is again going to visit this site 
again. It is flat walking, with some undergrowth to 
negotiate. The area has similar vegetation to the Ocean 
Grove Nature Reserve. 

Meet: 8.30 am at Adams Court, Eastern Park, to car 
pool, or at 9.10 am opposite the reservoir on 
Swan Bay Road (about 500 metres east of the 
intersection with Grubb Road). 

Bring: Morning tea, snacks plus wet weather gear, hat, 
strong shoes or boots, binoculars. 


Contact: Barry Lingham 5255-4291 


Mailing roster 


September: David Flanagan 
October: Joan and Tibor Korn 
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Excursion 
Sunday 21 September 2008 


Weeaproinah 


The September survey will be conducted on Cliff & Jean Tann's 
property off Phillip's Track, Weeaproinah (VicRoads map 101 
A4) which is next door to the Otway Fly. The property is 
approximately 25 hectares of Wet Forest / Cool Temperate 
Rainforest. Most of the terrain is fairly steep with good 
understorey. The rewards will include lots of spectacular ferns 
and fungi. Conditions are likely to be wet and you may 
encounter leaches. 


Pitfalls will be set on Sunday 14 September (contact Dave 
King). Mammal trapping will take place from Thursday 18 to 
Sunday 21 (contact Trevor Pescott). 


The flora survey will commence at 10.00 am Sunday 21 
September. Meet at 8.00 am to car pool from Adams Court, 
Eastern Reserve. Alternate meeting point will be in the car park 
behind Bunnings at Waurn Ponds at 8.20 am. Meet down the 
back near Harvey Norman. Assembly point near the survey site 
will be in the Otway Fly car park at 10.00 am. We may organize 
a community bus if there is enough interest. Camping is 
available at the Forrest Caravan Park or accommodation (one 
large cabin and one small cabin) is available at the Baramunga 
Cabins. Contact Neil McInnes on 0408 102 802 by Sunday 7 
September if you are interested in either bus travel or staying at 
Baramunga. 


Bring food, warm wet weather gear, camera and references. A 
tent will be erected on site to provide shelter for identification, 
recording and lunch. There are old logging tracks through the 
site but these are fairly overgrown and become steep soon after 
moving away from the assembly areas so. a degree of fitness is 
required to access a lot of the site. For those who are not so 
mobile your assistance will be appreciated with identification 
and recording specimens in the tent. 


Working bee 


GFNC library 
Thursday 18 September (9.30 am-12.30 pm) 


All of the books will come off the shelves and be put back in 
Dewey order. | need lots of helpers to get the job done quickly. 


Contact Lorraine 5243 0636 


Eco Book Group 
Tuesday 30 September 2008 


Bottlemania: how water went on sale 
and why we bought it, 
Elizabeth Royte, 2008 


Geelong Botanic Gardens Meeting Room 8.00 pm 
Buy or borrow the above book and join a discussion about the 
bottled water industry. Contact Lorraine if buying because books 
are on order at a local bookshop for a discounted price. 


Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 








GFNC COMMITTEE 2008-2009 


President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
Vice-President Lynne Clarke 5243 8774 alynneclarke@ozemail.com.au 
Immediate Past President Vacant 
Secretary Tim Billington 5221 1169 tbii@optusnet.com.au 
Treasurer (acting) Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
Minute Secretary Lynne Clarke 5243 8774 alynneclarke@ozemail.com.au 
Committee Member 

7 " David Flanagan 5221 2427 jillpip@optusnet.com.au 

7 " Barry Lingham 9255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 

i $ Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 

"i v Neil McInnes 0408 102 802 neil.mcinnes@yahoo.com.au 

t ‘ Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 IphelanObigpond.com.au 

L Y Diana Primrose 5250 1811 dprimrose4@bigpond.com 

. " Peter Williams 9221 3503 peter.w@wesinet.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Belmont Escaroment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Sub-editor Deborah Evans 5243 8774 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Peter Williams 5221 3503 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 











Coming events 


SEPTEMBER 2008 OCTOBER 2008 
2 General Meeting: Koalas—Janine Duffy 7 General Meeting: Bristlebirds—Ellen Mitchell 
9 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 14 Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture: Rocks, 
14 Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley Soils and Plant, Part 1 
18 Bird Group: Painted Snipe Conservation—Dean 17-19 SEANA Campout: Healesville 
Ingwersen 16 Bird Group: The Ecological Requirements of Woodland 
Mammal Group: trapping at Weeaproinah Birds—Mark Antos 
21 Excursion / Biodiversity Survey—Weeaproinah TBA = Mammal Group: Survey 
Leaders: Neil McInnes and Cliff Tann 19 Excursion / Biodiversity Survey—Brisbane Ranges 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion area 
Plant survey: Mason property, Bannockburn Leader: Bruce Lindsay 
Eco Book Group 23 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 


Consider this for your bookshelf 
Albatross: their world and their ways, De Roy, Tui, Mark Jones and Julian Fitter 


This book covers all the world's species of albatross and is illustrated with 300 colour photographs from award-winning 
photographer, Tui De Roy. The text comprises a series of essays on albatrosses and the 22 species accounts cover identification, 
behaviour and distribution. CSIRO Publishing 2008. RRP $80 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 29 September, 2008. 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


DISCLAIMER 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 


Please contact the Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
photograph) from another source, so that copyright permission can start at 8.00 pm 
be sought. 


; / TAa : Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park 
The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 


that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 
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